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AN ORIGINAL TALE, | 


CHAPTER XVII. | 


A day of rural festivity succeeded the | 
evening which concluded the last chapter ; 
but the limits we have prescribed ourselves, 
necessarily preclude a minute description. 
Whoever has attended a summer party at 
the country-seat of a wealthy citizen, will 
readily anticipate all that could be said on 
the subject. Let it suffice, that nothing 
was wanting at the /Vhite-Cottage, to ren- 
der the company happy; and that few as- 
semblages of human beings were ever bet- 
ter disposed to be so. 

Our heroine found herself so happily 
recruited, both in health and spirits, as not 
only to enjoy, but even to take an active 
part in many of the amusements of the 
day and evening; and it would be hazard- 
ing little to assert, that there was no in- 
dividual present, who excited more interest, 
or attracted more attention than herself. 

Augusta, alone, the object and the queen 


visible, poured on the breath of evening, || took the arm of her friend, and strolled 
strains of the most sweet and captivating | along the margin of the river, contemplat- 
harmony. The moon was in her wane, |jing the beautiful scenery on its opposite 
and had not yet risen; but a pure, uncloud- || bank. Unconscious of the distance they 





~~ |led sky, studded with myriads of golden | had strayed, they suddenly found their 
| stars, lent an exquisite softness to the land- | course obstructed by a little thicket which 


RESIGNATION, | 


1 
scape, far more agreeable than it could || extended to the water’s edge at a sudden 


‘have derived from the flood of radiance of | bend of the river, and were turning to re- 
|a full-orbed moon. | trace their steps, when they discovered 
| It was ascene and an hour admirably i that they were closely followed by two tall 
‘adapted to the soft interchange of senti- || figures, enveloped in dark cloaks. 

‘ment between two affectionate and confid- | An involuntary scream betrayed their 
‘ing hearts. Freeman and Fitzallan (we | surprise, as, with a velocity derived from 
‘cannot vouch for any other gentlemen of | terror, they attempted to pass the stran- 
| the party ) so far improved the opportunity, | gers, whose movements instantly indicated 
as to elicit from their favourite fair ones, | that there were more than sufficient grounds 
van unequivocal assent to a proposition for female apprehension—for each of the: 
| which was intimately connected with their | ruffians, without ceremony and without 
‘future happiness. The venerable Vernon | speaking, seized a fair one in his arms. 
‘and Mrs. Freeman were both called as) Adelaide fainted; while Matilda made the 
'witnesses of the tender contract, for the | woods echo with her cries for help. But 


ratification of which, an early period was | the distant music still continued to play, 
appointed. 


j 


| and her frantic vociferations were unheard 
The guests began to depart at about ten | OF unheeded by the happy revellers, who 
‘o'clock; and by eleven, none remained | Were bounding responsive to its lively mea- 
‘excepting those from the city, for whom || Sures. At length the supporter of the 
lodgings had been prepared in the Cottage. | senseless Adelaide, exclaimed to his com- 
‘It was now proposed to partake of a petit rade— 

‘soupre, in a spacious arbour, lighted up | “Release your prisoner, thia is our prize 


for the purpose; and as the moon was just 1 —assist me in bearing her to the boat.” 
| Matilda now found herself at liberty ; 








of the fete, was unhappy—for the day 


assed away, and her dear Antony di | . she kne a 
Pp ay, Antony did not | was instantly acceded to, and an elegant | she knew not how to act. With an efiort 


1} © r4 . 5 D4 
| repast was followed by that same kind of | of desperation she elung to her unconscious 


AOR 0" | erace* whieh so much delighted the senti- || iend, as if her individual strength were 
which she was mistress, her mortification ie “¢ 


and chagrin were too conspicuous to escape |) 
the notice of her friends. Freeman, who, | 


make his appearance. Although she call- 
ed into requisition allahe dissimulation of 


like the rest, was ignorant of the true cause, 


attributed those occasional ebullitions of ill- || 
humour which met his observation, to the | 


success of Adelaide in her musical per- 
formances ; and pitied, while he condemned 
the envious spirit which could give them 
existence. 

A calm, mild, and delightful evening 


succeeded to the fervency of a midsummer | 


day. The company, now, emerged from 
the Cottage, and disposed themselves in 
groupes on the velvet lawn which extended 
to the river bank. A small band of musi- 
cians, stationed in an arbour so completely 
enveloped in foliage as to render them in- 


| 
' 
i 


=r e 2 | 
rising, to terminate the entertainment by | 
‘a dance on the green. This proposition | but was so distracted by her terrors that 


“J . . . | H Y \ 
mental Sterne, in his tour through France. || Sflicient to rescue her from the grasp of 


As Matilda declined dancing, in compli- | the ruffians who were hurrying her away. 
ment to her friend Adelaide, Fitzallan and | Bafited ip this vain attempt, she again 
Freeman supplied themselves with other pierced the midnight air with her cries for 
partners. The ground chosen for this || @5sistance, and flew with breathless speed 
‘fanciful recreation, was near the bank of} towards the scene of revelry. Suddenly 
the Passaic, whose waters now sparkled _ music ceased, and in the same instant 
with the reflected moonbeams. After sur- | S€ saw the whole party flying to meet her. 


veying the dancers for some time, Matilda She igi only utter the name of her friend, 
. ||as she pointed towards the i 
* A French peasgnt in the south of France, \ P 2 g . v2 er of thelr 
informed Sterne that all his life long he had | S°Paration, and then sank lifeless in the 
made it a rule, after supper was over, to call out | "e¢ady arms of Fitzallan. : 
his family to dance and to rejoice ; believing, he | A consternation, scarcely inferior to that 
said, that a eheerful and contented mind, was | which had overpowered Matilda, now took 
the best sort of thanks to Heaven that an illite- te aad 4 
| possession of every bosom, for the natural 
rate peasant could pay. “ Ora learned prelate : : 
conclusion was, that Adelaide was drown- 


either,” replied Sterne. “ If the supper was to | : : : 
my taste, the grace which followed it was much |¢d- Fitzallan commiited the insensible 


more so.” | Matilda to the care of the ladies, and over- 
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took ‘his friend as he reached the bend of 
the river; where the first object that met 
their view, (for the moon shone with unu- 
sual splendour) was a boat propelled across 
tlie stream, by two sturdy oarsmen; in the 
stern of which, sat a third, supporting an 
apparently inanimate form in his arms. 

« ‘Have you saved her life?” exclaimed 
Freeman and Fitzallan in concert. “ O 
speak quick, and tell us that she lives.” 

The boatmen made no reply to this ap- 
peal, though a hundred times repeated by 
our two friends; but a faint shriek from 
the object of their solicitude, at length 
gave them the happy assurance that she 
still breathed; when several more gentle- 
men who had now arrived at the spot, 
uhited with them in calling on the boatmen 
to alter their course, as the object they 
had rescued from drowning belonged on 
that side the river. But they called in 
vain. The boat approached the opposite 
bank, and the now shrieking Adelaide was 
borne on shore, and forcibly placed in a 
waiting carriage, of which, till that mo- 
ment, her almost distracted friends had 
not taken notice. Two of the men entered 


’ with her; while the third, having closed | 


the door, took his seat on the box, and 
drove rapidly away. 
[To be continued.) 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


It is a melancholy and well known fact, 
that the general peace of Europe has crea- 
ted a bitter struggle between necessities 
and means; and experience has not yet 
discovered, how human wants and supplies 
can be made commensurate, in certain 
favoured reégiians of the earth. There is 
abundance of and excellent things, 
but there are too many guests for the ban- 
quet ; goods are not increased as they are 
increased that eat them: whither shall the 

‘hangry go to get food ?—where shall the 
naked be clothed ?—how shall the hand of 
the diligent make rich ? These are ques- 
tions particularly alarming and appalling 
to every class of society, and to every 
government of couritries where the territo- 
rial limit is overstocked by a surplus popu- 
lation, whose virtues and whose strength 
are utterly paralyzed by physical priva- 
tions and calamities, absolately inherent in 
local circumstances. What distresses and 
convulsions in society have been produced 






‘in Great Britain, by these causes, have 
‘been amply recorded in the public annals. 
‘They have been such as to excite the 
strongest feelings of compassion for the 
‘sufferers, and to turn the anxious attention 
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| altered the name given to this extreme point 
of Africa, and called it Cape of Goog 
Hope; intimating by it, his anticipation 
of the future discovery of the passage to 
Asia. 

A century and a half elapsed from the 
discovery of the Cape, to the establishment 
of the first settlement by the Dutch, in 


of the philanthropic and the reflecting, to 
such unappropriated resources, as the wide 
earth furnishes, that the strife of the bre- 
thren may cease, and that they who want, || 1650. Van Riebeck the principal of the 
and are afflicted, may find comfort and || colony, laid the foundation of the Cape 
competency from some reservation of Di- | 
vine bounty. The land where they dwell 
is not able to bear them ; but the choice 
is not, as between the ancient partriarchs, 
“If thou wilt go to the left hand, then I) 
will go to the right; or if thou depart to 
the right hand, I will go to theleft.” The 
overcharged community is like the redun- 
dant hive—the habitation is narrow—the 
honey fails—“ Swarm, extruded ones! seek 
a foreign shelter and foreign fields. The 
soil awaits thy labour, and will sustain thy | 
strength :” such is the language of necessity, | 
and the stern dictate has induced no care-' 





against all,” and pursued that course to. 
wards the natives, which appears to be 
the almost uniform system of proceeding 
in modern colonists. The great agent of 
moral and physical subjugation, is ardent 


infallible, and the most destructive :—the 
wisdom of encroaching selfishness and 
commercial rapacity has not failed to em- 
ploy this engine to effect its cruel purposes. 

The flocks and the soil were easily paid 
for in Brandy, and for this compensation 
the land and the liberty of the Hottentots 





Town, calling it Kier de Kou, “a defence, 


‘spirits ; it is the most universal, the most: 


less inquiry—Where is the refuge and the 


abiding place, to which the emigrant must | 


repair, and to which he must be directed ? 


The Cape of Good Hope, “the half-| 


were surrendered to the Dutch. A hun- 
dred male emigrants formed the first colo- 
ny; but the population was rapidly aug- 
mented by females from Holland, and by 


way house” of the nations—the point of 
nearly equal distance from America, Eu- 
rope, and Asia, which is favoured by the | 
happiest combination of the elements, and | 
which gives birth to the most valuable | 
products of nature, seems to be the invi- 
ting and luxurious spot that promises to | 
afford all which is denied to the starving | 
children of Britain by the mother country. | 
Some history of the society already exist- 
ing in Southern Africa, with some correct | 
information respecting the resources of 
that country, which, in common with our | 
own, invites the hungry to’ eat, the thirsty | 
to drink, and the weary to repose them-| 
selves and be welcome, cannot be unin-| 
teresting to readers of liberal feelings and | 


French refugees. The colony remained 
under the government of Holland, till that 
period when the thrones of power tottered 
throughout the larger portion of Europe, 
and unloosed the foreign dependencies in 
their shaking. The spirit of republican- 
ism was awakened at the Cape, but the 
appearance of a British fleet commanded 
non-resistance ; and a small military force 
commissioned for the object, assumed the 
right of domination in 1795. After seven 
years possession, the British government 
restored this acquisition to the Dutch ; but 
in 1806, again resumed and still retain it. 

The extent of country which is under 
British dominion in Southern Africa, has 
never been specifically determined, as no 





extensive curiosity. 

The lofty promontory of the Cape, was 
discovered by Bartholomew Diaz, an emi- 
nent Portuguese navigator, in the year 











1487, and named by him Cabo Tormen- 
toso, or the stormy Cape. Diaz was pre- 
vented from doubling it, by the mutinous 
disposition of his crew, and left the ho- 
nour of achieving the southern passage to 
India, to Vasco de Gama, who accom- 
plished this long desired enterprise in 1497. 
John Il. king of Portugal, augured so 





justly of the discovery of Diaz, that he 


actual survey has been made; nor is it 
known what rivers are navigable, nor 
what quantity of land is susceptible of 
cultivation. According to the most accu- 
rate information, the western shore of the 
Cape colony, extends about 315 miles 
from Table Mountain to the river Koussie ; 
and its southern shore, 580 miles easterly 
from the same mountain to the Great Fish 
river; comprising about 120,000 square 
miles. Several ragges of mountains nearly 
parallel to each other and to the southern 
| coast, stretch in the direction east and west, 
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nearly across the whole extent. i. the 
deep ravines on the southern side of these 
mountains, which the Dutch call Kloofs, 
and which have been formed by, and now 
carry off the mountain streams, the most 
exuberant vegetation prevails. On the 
southern side of the range of mountains 
nearest to the sea coast, are large forests 
of timber trees, occupying a space of 200 
miles ; but frequently interrupted by naked 
ridges of land. Between the first and se- 
cond ranges of mountains, is a broken and 
rude surface extending 300 miles from east 
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to west, and 80 miles in the contrary di- 
rection, and presenting to the eye a naked 
expanse of clay, sprinkled with different 
mineral substances. This, and similar 
plains are known to the colonists by the 
name of Karroo; they constitute a con- 
siderable portion of the country, are utterly 
uninhabitable, and only varied to the eye 
by the passage of some mountain stream, 
revealing its secret flow by the waving line 
of vegetation, which is sustained from its 
waters, and overshadows its course. The 
absence of trees is not a pleasing feature 
of the general landscape :— 


«« Far as the eye can reach, no tree is seen, 
Earth, clad in russet, scorns the lively green.” 


But the vegetable tribes at some seasons, 
and in some situations, greatly contribute 
to embellish the country. 

‘The bountiful Creator,” says Mr. La- 
trobe, “ has been pleased to clothe this 
country, unproductive as it generally is in 
means of subsistence for man and beast, 
with an astonishing profusion of vegetable 
beauty. Hardly a spot exists, upon which 
some curious and beautiful plant does not 
rear its head in proper season ; and in the 
midst of this brown desert, we see the 
magnificent chandelier (aloe) or red star- 
flower, measuring from four or five inches 
to a foot and a half, in the spread of its | 
rays, growing luxuriously among stones | 
and sand.” 

After the deduction of naked mountains, 
impervious forests, and Karroo plains, there 
remain 30,000 miles of productive country, 
10,000 of which may be appropriated to 
perfect culture, while the rest is reserved 
for pasturage. This country is divided 
into three districts, Tulbach, George, and 
Witenhage. Over each district is placed 
a chief magistrate, called the Landrost; 


| blend their odours with the sweet scented | 
| blossoms of the apple, the peach, and the 





and in each is a town, 
church Wine, wheat, and wool, are the 
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I shape staple commodities. The landhold- | 
ers are known by the names of the Wyn-|) | 
boor, the Koorn-boor, and the Vee-boor ; | 
that is to say, the wine-grower, the corn- 
grower, and the grazier. 

The wine-growers were originally French 
refugees; their occupation, and the lands 
devoted to it, remain principally among 
their descendants. The plantations of the 
wine-growers are chiefly within thirty miles 
of the Cape, and are commonly indicated 
by a mixture of trees originally from Eu- 
rope, and the tropical countries. The 
orange, the pomegranite, and the guava, | 


plum; and the hedge-rows are formed by | 
the glossy myrtle, and the aspen-leaved 
quince-tree. The vineyard and orangery, 
the orchard and the cornfield, flourish alike 
around their comfortable houses in which | 
affluence, industry, and order, are every | 
where conspicuous. The wealthiest gentle- 
man farmer in England, cannot be more in- | 
dependent than these old, family-freehold- | 
ers of the Cape of Good Hope. | 
The Cape wines are of inferior quality, | 
and may always be distinguished by a pe-| 
culiar flavour, called by the Dutch, the} 
Caap Smaak, which is supposed to be 
derived from the soil. This opinion is | 
supported by the fact, that the Constantia | 
wine, which is only made at two vineyards, 
eight miles from Cape-Town, is produced 
from a sandy soil, and has none of the, 
smaak which distinguishes the other wines | 
that are all afforded from a clayey soil. 
The corn-grower of the Cape is an 
unskilful agriculturist; his domestic and | 
social habits do not place him upon an| 
equality with the wine-planter ; he lives | 
without many of the conveniences of the 
latter, and attends neither to the improve- 
ment of his mind or his manners. When 
an intelligent stranger once proposed a 
very excellent method of cultivating wheat, 
to a Dutch boor, the man coolly observed, 
“that it was not worth while, that he 
could purchase what flour he wanted, from 
a neighbour who lived but five day’s jour- 
ney off.” Another reply, similar in the 
prejudiced, ignorant, and indolent spirit 
of it, was returned by another corn-grower, 
to a suggestion of change for the better. 
“ What,” said he, “ would you have us 
do? Our only concern is to fill our bellies, 

















a school, and “| to get good clothes and houses; to say to 


ieicoaiia sit idle ourselves and be waited 
upon; andas toour tillage, or building, or 
planting, our forefathers did so and so, and 
were satisfied; and why should not we be 
the same? The English want to see us use 
their ploughs, instead of our own heavy 
wooden ones, and recommend other imple- 
ments of husbandry than those we have 
been used to, but we like our old things 


best.” 
[To be continued.]} 
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TRADITION OF THE BANKS OF THE RHINE. 
(From “An Autumn onthe Rhine, 1818." ) 
The tradition concerning the castlé, or 


rather the hermitage of Rolandseck, says, 
it was christened after Roland, the gallant 


| nephew of Charlemagne, who, as the story 


| goes, set out from his uncle’s palace at 
Ingelheim, on a picturesque tour on the 
banks of the Rhine. He dropped in at 
the chateau of a valliant knight, whe re- 
ceived him with a friendly squeeze of the 
hand; while his daughter, (who, like other 
young ladies in those good days, was not 
above being useful) ran to fetch him some 
home-made bread and wine. As she poured 
out the wine with the grace of a Hebe, 
into a goblet adorned with the arms of the 
old Chatelain, and presented it with a blush 
to the nephew of the great king, he was 


| struck with her beauty and modest grace, 


and was soon surprised to find certain 
enigmatical sensations creeping about him, 
which he had never experienced before. 


| His arm trembled as he took the goblet, 


and he involuntarily said to himself, “ this 
never happened to me in presence of the 
enemy, or when exposed to the thick swords 
of the Saracens.” At nigh land could 
not close his eyes for th age of the 
beautiful Hildegonda, which stood con- 
stantly before him. In the morning, when 
about to take leave, his kind host demand- 
ed his name. The modest Roland blushed 
as he gave it, for it was the glory of the 
whole country; and the knight was so 
charmed at the distinction of his visiter, 
that he begged him to stay another day— 
Hildegonda said not a single word; but 
her looks were eloquent, and Roland want- 
ed little persuasion. The fate of the young 
knight’s heart was decided by his stay, 

and he only waited for an oppertunity of 
declaring himself. Such opportunities ge+ 











one slave, do this—and to another, do 


nerally present themselves; and Roland, 
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as he walked in the garden, found the young || ing, looking as usual down on the convent, 


lady sitting in a pensive reverie, in which 
a bolder modern beau would have flattered 
himself he had a place. Rolan«’s timidity, 
however, made him awkward in accosting 
her; and the young lady, to conceal her 
own embarrassment, stooped to gather a 
rose just by. The knight begged her to 
give it him, lamenting that as yet no em- 
blem of happy moments adorned his casque; 
and that when his comrades boasted the 


| some people were digging a grave in the 
‘garden; something whispered to Roland, 
ithat this grave was for Hildegonda. On 
sending to inquire, his conjecture proved 
true. He stood and watched the funeral 
procession, saw the corpse let down into 
the grave, and listened to the requiem 
chanted over her; and he was found, not 


long after, sitting dead before his hermit- 





beauty and virtue of their belles, he was 
obliged to look down and be silent. Hil- 
degonda, with a blush, consented; saying, 
as she presented it to him—“ All that is 


- beautifal endures but for a moment.” Ro- 


land no longer hesitated to declare his pas- 
sion; they swore to each other eternal 
fidelity ; and the knight promised to return 
immediately after the campaign in Pales- 
tine, to lead his mistress to the altar. After 
Roland’s. departure, Hildegonda led a re- 
tired and pensive life. The fame of her 
lover’s achievements reached her, and glad- 
dened her heart. One evening a travelling 
knight asked hospitality at the castle. He 
had served in Charlemagne’s army, and 
Hildegonda trembled as she demanded in- 
telligence of Roland. “1 saw him fall 
gloriously by my side, covered with 
wounds,” said the knight; Hildegonda 
turned pale at his words, and was motion- 
less as a statue. ‘Ten days afterwards she 
asked permission of her father to take the 


- veil ; and she entered the convent of Frau- 


enworth, in an island on the Rhine; she 


was allowed to abridge her noviciate, and | 


profess herself at the end of three months. 
Roland, who it seems had been left for 
dead on the field, and had afterwards re- 
covered of his wounds, came soon after 
Hide. to claim the hand of 

i his grief at the tidings he 
received, he built a hermitage on a rock 
immediately above the island of Frauen- 
worth, and called it Rolandseck, (Roland’s 
corner.) Here he passed the remainder of 
his days, sitting at the gate of his hermit- 
age, looking down on the convent which 
held his beloved object. When the matins 
bell se him, he would rise and listen 
to the chanting of the nuns, fancying he 
could ‘distinguish the voice of his Hilde- 
gonda; and when at night the lights glim- 
mered in the cells of the convent, his im- 
agination saw Hildegonda praying to Hea- 
ven for him. Two years in this way had 
neagly consumed his strength. One morn- 
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age, his eyes turned towards the convent. 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER, 


From a young Lady in a delightful corner of the 
Earth, 1820. 


IT am all alone this evening, a little pen- 
sive, but not sad; a little melancholy, but 
not unhappy; for my soul is calm as the 
tranquil bosom of a silent lake. To me, 
there is a charm in loneliness, so dear, so 
sacred, that often by day I love to linger 
in our woodland solitudes, and at evening 
retire from every eye, to muse on the vi- 
cisitudes of life—to recall the memory of 
friends who once were dear; of those 


“ The cold, the chang’d—perchance the dead 
anew ; 

The mourn’d, the lov’d, the lost—the many, yet 
how few.” 


To live again the hours I have lived, with 
these who once were, but now are not; 
who, a little while ago, were my com- 
panions, my associates, full of life and 
happiness, and hope; who, with me, have 
tasted the freshness of the mountain’s breeze 
—contemplated the loveliness of many a 
rural scene, and welcomed the enlivening 
and invigorating return of spring, like this 
which brings early wild-flowers on their 
graves. This is not fiction :—Last Sabbath 
I visited the church-yard, and from the 
graves of those who not many years ago, 
were “ life, warm as I am,” gathered a 
little nosegay of summer violets, which 
I treasured and wept over, as memorials of 
friendship from the tomb. I seated myself 
on the bier, which had been placed by the 
new -made grave of a lovely youth—he 
died of a consumption, and was an inti- 
mate acquaintance and friend. The last 
time I saw him, he said—‘ you weep for 
me ; but I feel that I must die. I cannot live, 
and life has now few charms ;—even should 
my life be prolonged to the common age 
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|recks us how, or where, or when, our exit 
1 comes, if we be but prepared.” Whey 
i he rose to depart, I said to himn—“ I fear 
| this is the dast time you will ever visit us,” 
| He replied with a desponding smile, while 
| a tear rose to his dim blue eye—“ I hope 

I shall see you many times more.” Je 
| went, but he came not again. 
The feelings you describe as having’ 
| been excited by the lonely contemplation 
of the scenery around the Battery, and 
| the approach of the prize slave-ships, witli 
the infinity of associated ideas, which find 
‘their way to the mind in such moments of 
‘hallowed rumination, were not, in ‘my 
|opinion, the effect of romance and enthu- 
'siasm, but of a highly improved and re- 
fined taste. Perhaps there is not another 
source which opens to the mind so many 
inlets of uncontaminated pleasure, as a 
relish of the beauties and sublimities o/ 
‘nature, combined with a knowledge of 
natural history and philosoplhy—a pleasure, 
too, which instead of vitiating, elevates 
‘the soul, and has a direct tendency to ex- 
|cite in it a love and veneration of the di- 
vine original. A celebrated writer in re- 
ference to this subject, remarks—“ thet 
there is nothing in the rational world, short 
of the most undivided reciprocal attach- 
ment, that has such power over the work- 
ings of the human mind, as the mild swect- 
‘ness of nature.” Yet not the mild sweet: 
ness of nature alone, its sweet spring morn- 
|ing fragrance, its whispering zephyrs and 
/murmuring rills, and smiling summer land- 
scapes, and wild romantic solitudes, but, 
also, its roaring cataracts and majestic 
‘mountains—its “ screeching storms,” and 
howling wintry desolations,—and every 
sight and scene which looks in wondrous 
majesty of nature’s God. 


You inquire what profound work of 
science occupies my studious hours, and 
how I spend my leisure moments? Possi- 
bly you may imagine that, like the heroine 
of a late poem, I am learning to pro- 
nounce those long, hard words— 

“ Hydraulics, hydrostatics and pneumatics, 


Dioptrics, optics, katoptrics, carbon, 
Chlodine and iodine zrostatics.” 











But, no; I am not so scientific as all 
this, and endeavour to content myself with 
reading only what I can understand ; for 
I have no one near me to explain what is 
“beyond my comprehension.” I have 
lately been looking a little into the history 





of man, what have I to hope? It little 


a 





iof Charles of Sweden, that mighty giant 
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Whe of the north, whose mind was of a texture FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. | As the day advances, the different avoca- 
I fear so peculiarly delicate, and his sensibility , Satins © ' tions of industry are resumed—the voice of 
it us.” so very refined, that ggpronl sooner shrink || STRANGER IN NEW-YORK, NO. IL. | the cheerful milkman is heard ; the saw and 
while trom the presence ofa female, than from |; Png: =~ — pag ony the ages ay the hammer resound in various scodal 
“hope the combined tactic forces of all Europe. ™ grave!” ee = and here and there a solitary individua 
a I have been, also, cursorily re-perusing the . be like the Str anger, leans from the open case- 
history of olden time—that happy golden In this smiling season, when nature,|/ment, and mingles with the devout con- 
sigh age, when virtue and magnanimity, and (clothed in reanimated beauty, seems to} templation the serenity of the scene in- 
an, the arts of agriculture, did not retire before || P8Y 4 grateful homage to its divine Author, Spires, a tender recollection of departed 
lation the now all-powerful potentates of luxury, there is an hour when meditation is peculi- | joys, of friendship, of affection, of love, 
» and efieminacy, and avarice—when “to be arly sweet ; when the soul, abstratced from | that still exist in the tablet of memory. ‘ 
, witli truly great, was to be truly good,” and an the cares, the tumults, and the noise of life, | But who are those whonever wake ?—to ( 
n find  inglorious’life was stamped with ignominy | || breathes the pure atmosphere of heavenly whom scasons roll and daysrevolve in vain? 4 
ats of and reproach. Of. modern poets, I read | | thought. Whe are those who once walked, and : 
1 my the works of Thomas Campbell and Lord It is the calm and silent hour of morning talked, and triumphed in the consciousness : 
nthu- Byron, with enthusiasm. Of the former, twilight! the doubtful dawn! when dark-|' of existence? who rest in silence, unmoved > 
d re. I have no words to express my admiration. heer seems unwilling to resign her empire, | ‘by the hopes and fears, the joys and sor- ] 
other For many hours of loneliness beguiled, and | ‘and mingles her pale shades with the re-|| rows that alternately animate or depress d 
many. many of real enjoyment, and many visions |turning day! Shall this hour, so soothing, the hearts of the living ? 5 
asa | of future bliss, am I indebted to his so tranquil, be given to thoughtless lassitude Vhe lowly tenants of the church yard— 5 
es oj witching rhyme. I would not here attempt and feverish slumber? the returning light of day gladdens not their . 
ge of to analyze the beauties of his composition ||“ Falsely jusurious! will not man awake, || solitary habitations '—the morning song of “4 
sure, —*tis a combination.of all beauties. And springing from the bed of stoth, enjoy |) the lark breaks net the unvaried silence of ¢ 
vates The cool, the fragrant, the refreshing hour, | the grave. 4 ; 
O eXx- « There is an airy web of magic in it, re. mpenation O08, Inia take fans | Alas, poor Maria! I knew thee when : 
1e di- Veiling the wrinkles on the brow of sorrow.” dudbavare Motudite side eed resid glowing with health and beauty ; thy fair 4 
n re- | To bless the wildly devious morning walk ? , form was only surpassed by the mind that 4 
thet : As for Lord Byron, I have felt for him Although the uniform aspect ofa crowded | it enshrined !—I saw thee the pride of the a 
short : a mingled feeling of veneration and horror. city presents‘not that rich variety to the social circle, the grace and ornament of so- F 
tach- r There is such a “soul of wretchedness” | eye which is exhibited in rural scenes, and_| | ciety, the comfort and the charm of home! .3 
rork= | in some of his writings, particularly in|) 7, busy hum of men is less CES | But thou art gone !—and with thy flight 
veet- = some parts of the Fourth Canto of Childe | than the wild notes of the woodland song-| | thou hast broken one of the last cords that : 
veet- ' Harold, as almost exceeds all names of| | I ster ; yet even here the prospect is not un- | bound to earth the desolate heart of the i 
orn= misery ; and yet, he shrinks not from it, | ‘delightful when viewed: tn the calm aud | >7aneer- ; 
jand | but seems to mock the fate which dooms om ell ow light ofa beautiful summer morn- | Oh! that thy gentle spirit would hover 2 
and- him to despair ; and, with all the innate} i.,, Even at this early hour the street is | found the pen that records thy early fate, a 
but, be haughtiness of his spirit, boasts that! not silent! But who are these who thus || 20d inspire its feeble effusions with power 
estic = ‘¢ there is that within him which shall tire anticipate the day, and imbibe health and 3a reach the hearts of the gay, the thought- " 
and ; torture and time, and breathe when he | cheerfulness from the pure breezes of morn- | !ess, and the vain. 
very expires—something unearthly, which they ing ? Not the great and the gay, who have|| Then would they listen to the warning 
rous ¥. dream not. of.” His pilgr —— through passed the night in revelry and mirth ! Not || Voice !—and while youth and health spread 
: Italy is peculiarly SREPETERE; S08 only the sons and daughters of dissipation, whose || 21 enchanting veil over the of fu- 
of from the animated and beautiful descrip- carriages broke the silence of midnight ! || turity, learn to estimate th e of the 
and toa he gives of it, but from its intimate |! These are wrapped in powerless slumber, heavenly principle, which can smooth the 
ar connexion with many historical facts. I}} ,, retracing, in bewildering dreams, the || Pillow of death, and compose the soul to 
oine had, am -mmagination, followed Corinna to } follies of the day, insensible to the beauties holy resignation in the awful dissolution of 
pro- the capitol, and Petrarch to his rural re-|| o¢ 4 scene, as far surpassing the painted || nature. 
treat. Of the residence of the latter, I representations of art, as the morning song || While hope, and joy, and love, hail 
8, had conceived an idea very much resem-|/ of the lark is sweeter than the hoarse || with rapture the return of summer, and 
bling that _ pete Byron’s beautiful de- |! voice of the raven. dwell with delightful emotions on the bright, 
scription of it, in the following simple,|} The industrious labourer, whose toil, thus || the flowery scene, the isolated heart of the 
3 all artless lines: early commenced, but scantily supplies the || Stranger turns from the gay and animated 
ee ik And the soft, quiet hamlet, where he dwelt, isnt soar ve Sane eatin ae oe gee “the end of all 
‘ Was one of that complexion which seem’d made combs nose thy wees edness, whose perfec —* 
at 1S For those who their mortality have felt, sooty garment, and famine-stricken visage, |} The morning dawns !—the spring re- 
jaye And sought a refuge from their hopes decay’d.” || excite the warmest sympathies of the feel- || turns!—the summer blushes !—-but the lowly 
tory e © 0 we oe Rear Se ing heart, are the first to break the hal-|/inmates of the grave must never wake. 
iant MARION. [{lowed silence of this soothing hour. NEVER WAKE !—forgive, eternal Provi- 
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SE cones, thought! Thelight 
of revelation, dawning on the darkness of f 
human reason, like the rays of the san, 
scattering the mists of the morning, unfolds 
the clieering prospect of immortality.— 
Though dust must sleep in dust—the soul, 
the REAL MAN, awakes and lives for ever ! 

Oh, Immortality! with what indelible 
characters art thou impressed on the heart! 

The soul, conscious of her own eternity, 
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platens ss future life.” Hence it is, 
that when the bands of love ‘are rent 


* serrowtel, yet always rejoicing,” the 
heart of the writer submits without repin- 
ing, to fill the allotted period of days and 
years, and looks forward with triumphant 
hope to that glorious day, when the sun, 
the eastern horizon, ‘shall be lost in the su-|| 


















tii tation and horror of Saul and his attend- 





Siithat of the modern gothic witch : 
gloomy grandeur and wicked inspiration of 


to the king the appearance of the ghost— 
he starts back in sudden horror, the body 
supported on the left leg, and partly by the 
left hand placed on a rock behind him—the 
sword drops from his right hand, the mus- 
cles of the arm cramped with terror. The 
attendants in the back ground have sprang 
towards each other, in a violent fear. ‘The 
solemn aspect™ of the spectre, 


that accompanies it, and out of 
4 seems to be formed, the massive, 
énergetic, dignified, appalling figure of the 
enchantress, finely contrasts with the agi- 


ants. The whole action is vivid and in- 
stantaneous. The character of the sorce- 


ress is given with great judgment, rather 
on the model of the ancient sybil, than on 


the former, are vastly more imposing than 
the petty malignity and haggard deformity 
of the modern practitioner of magic.— 
There are many of the details in this 





picture which cannot be exceeded in beauty || 
| ces of music, and seventy-seven worksis 


of execution. Such is the light and whole || 
management of -the back ground; the’ 
manner in which the ghost is blended with 
the vapours that it emerges from; the 
drapery of the witch; the difficult but 





perior brightness of Him, who is the light | 
of that city, “whose builder and maker 
_ ts God.” 
























STRANGER IN NEW-YORK. 
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graceful and natural position in which the 
monarch is thrown, may be enumerated 
among others. In richness and force of 
colouring ; in vivacity and unity of the 
action ; in bold, firm drawing, and anato- 
mical science; in grandeur of expression, 
— again artist has never sur- 


of which | 
wbeat eat tie Hedy ts seen rising above the 


the 





| before Bonaparte at the Carousel, his horse 








he pe purvice— The late Dr, Adam, 
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__|]@ piece of bread-on the point of hisswor 
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epebarnandmemal “i 
|rector.of the Grammar school, Edinburgh, o 
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“ I don’t think you’tan even translate th 
motto of your own native place, of th © 


gude town of an What, sir, does 
Nisi Dominus frus ean?” “ Tt means 


sir,” rejoined the boy smartly, that yu 









less we are lords’ sons, we need not come i 
here.”’ 
Ignorance of Fear:—A child of one of S| 


the crew of his majesty’s ship Peabock, | ‘f 
during the action with the United States | ¥ 
vessel Hornet, amused himself with cha. © 
ing a goat between: decks. Not in the : 
least terrified by,destruction and death all © 
round him, he persisted, till a cannon ball © 
came and took off the hind tegs oj © 
the goat; when seemg her disabled, he & 


jumped astride: her, Brying, “ Now Tr | : 
caught you.” . { : 


Literary.—The catalogue of the fair of 
Leipsick, for 1819, contains one thousani 
two hundred and sixteen new works,.is 
Greek; Latin, and German ; thirty eight 
new novels, thirty dramatic pisean: twer- si 
ty-seven geographical maps, fifty-nine pie F 





§ 





| foreign languagesy—the French, Italian, 
Polish, Bohemian, Danish, and Spanish, 
— 


As a body of troops passed in. review 


became so unruly, that his hat fell off i 
his exertions to restrain it. A_young.sob 
dier, who happened to be near him, picked 
up the hat and presented it to him, “ Thank 
you, captain,” said Napoleon. “In what 
regiment, sire ?” said the young man. A 
few days after, the young man, with whose 
answer Bonaparte was much pleased, wi 
unexpectedly raised by brevet to the raik 
‘of captain in the Imperial Guards" 
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POETRY. 


FOR THE LADIES’ DITERARY CABINET. 





TO MARY. 


On being requested to Coniribule something to her 
* Album.” 


Dear Mary! while of varying flowers 
A chaplet to compose, 

You trace the lone sequester'd bowers, 
Where taste or beauty grows— 


Or scale the steep and dangerous way, 
Where genius loves to climb, 

And catch the wild and solemn lay, 
That flows from harps sublime— 


O, could I reach the happy art, 
To paint in brilliant hue, 

The thought that rises in my heart, 
I'd paint that thought for you. 


Yet though I boast no power to twine 
The bright poetie wreath, 

One solitary bud is mine, 
O’er that my lyre shall breathe. 


O, ‘tis a bud of fragtance sweet, 

By seraph eae ‘twas given! —_- 
The flower shall bloom in bliss complete 
When hope expands in heaven, i 


This sheds a lustre on the skies 
When clouds of sorrow roll! ‘ 
And shows, when storms and billows rise, 
‘An anchor for the soul! 


Hope from the wreck of joy can bring 
A milder, brighter ray, 
And waft the soul, on Mercy’s wing, 
To realms of purerday. 
CAROLINE MATILDA. 
Wesleyan Seminary, Jume 14th, 1820. 
FOR THE ape oe tanan caBiner. 


—-: 


TO SAMUEL woopworts, ESQ. . 
Friend Sam, Tsaw your note to me, 


And was, at first, surpris’d to see 
That Woodworth should decline, 
_ E’en any thing, of any sort, 
eet the piece were long or short, 
-. Or good or bad, of mine ! 


~Bis eageh /”—What can the fellow moan! 


| 
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TO WHOM IT APPLIES. 

Go, haughty maid! regard me not * 

One satisfaction still is priz’d— 
That when I am by thee forgot, 

I shall not be by thee despis’d. 
I saw thy smiles !—I lov’d thee well !— 
I met thy frowns !—ah ! who can tell 
The feelings of my bosom then? 
Oh! may they ne’er return again ! 


Go !—and may Heaven with kinder eye 
Than thou hast deign’d to turn on me, 

Observe thy bosom’s troubled sigh, 
And turn it to festivity- 

My sigh was warm !—my heart was,true '— 

My bosom swell’d !—it swell'd for you ; 

But ah ! my sigh—my heart—imy pain, 

Met in return thy cold disdain. 

Go !—and may yet some anxious care, 
To thee by kind experience prove, 

That wild and warm expressions are 
Evinsive of still warmer love. 

My heart is sad!—it was notso !— 

My heart was joy !—but now ‘tis wo! 

Its words were wild, yet they express’d 

But faintly, whet disturb’d my breast. 

Go!—and observe each varying mind 
Throughout the incongruous | human whole, 

And warm effusions thou wilt find, 
Spring from a warmer, livelier soul. 

The emotions of my heart were keen! 

My soul was lively, yet serene! 


Then, ‘why, sweet maid ?—why sheuld’st thoa | 


fear, 
Because ‘twas wild, ‘twas insincere ? 


Go!—and if coldness please thee best, 
Smile on the dull! Mistaken fair! 

Their words may please—but, ah! the zest 
Of purer feeling is not there ! 

What boots it that the tongue was given, 


The winter’s sun far ¢ sooner. warms | 
The earth, deep buried ‘neath the snow : 
The ice around the poles may melt, 
And pity by a beast be felt; 
But sordid souls can never prove 
The rapturous thrill of tender love. 
Go, haughty maid! regard me not! 
This melancholy joy is mine! ~ 
That when sesame pst =. Ae 
M 
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WOMAN. 
BY M DONALD CLARK. 
Arn—There’s nothing true but Heaven. 


Oh! there is nought, in this dim world, — 
That hath so sweet an onten 


Of those white fires eee 


Whose flashes o’er the heart are 
As the young eye of Woman. 


Its sifted spirit is from Gods; 
Pure as the amber gloaming ; 
Love's blooming march its soul hath trod, — 
With bliss and welded moon-beams shod ;— 
And earth is toned by Woman, 


Ah ! when Time’s fretted dream is past, 
And life receives its summon, 
Ob! may it havnt me to the last, 


5 And beauty’s rainbow smiles be cast, © 


From the dear lips of Womay. 


And o’er my Jone and gleamless grave, 
When there is nought that’s human, 
May the pale bonds of beauty wave, 
And fragrant tears of Memory lave, 
From the true heart of Womas. 
June 20, 1820. 


———— > 
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TO A FRIEND. 


ae rea by the solar ra 

_ Inall their various bloom a 

And smile upon the ; 
But what to me, are 
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ACADEMICAL REGISTER ; 
or, 
JOURNAL OF FEMALE EDUCATION. 





Under this head we propose devoting a column 
' of the Ladies’ Literary Cabinet, exclusively to the 
interests of Frwate Epvcation. 

Among the most prominent subjects to be com- 
prised in this department, are the following,— 
vis, Notices of the permanent and respectable 
Female Seminaries in the United States, as exten- 
sively and accurately as our information will per- 
mit; the names of their founders, principals, and 
assistants; a view of their respective locations 
and internal regulations; inquiries into their 
origin, progressive improvements, and present 
condition ; the number of pupils, and classes in 
eath, with the qualifications for admission ; 
branches taught, routine of studies, and terms 
of tuition ; a description of their Examinations 
and Exhibitions, the rewards and honours con- 
ferred, and the names of the young ladies who re- 
ceive them. 

Every superintendent of such a seminary will 
instantly perceive the utility of the plan here sug- 
gested. With respect to the pecuniary interests 
of the several institutions, it will serve as an im- 
partial and extensive Academical Advertiser, com- 
municating to parents and guardians such infor- 
mation as may be requisite to direct them in | 
their choice of a school for their daughters and | 
wards. With respect to the pupils, its tendency 
must be peculiarly beneficial, by exciting that 

emulation in their bosoms, without which, learn- 
ing is too apt to become a tedious and cheerless 
drudgery. It will be a permanent and Jasting 
Record of Juvenile Female Merit, at once amonu- 
ment of honour to the successful candidates for 
scholastic rewards, and a glittering goal for others 
to run for. 

Under this impression, we respectfully solicit 
from teachers and others, such information and | 


——- 








ees professional talent will ba engaged. The. 


NIPPLE SHIELDS. 


Mr. Appleton’s patent Nipple Shields, by which 
an infant can draw the sorest nipples without 
any pain to its mother, are prepared ready for 
|}use, and for sale by Mrs. Willis, at No. 28 Elm. 
street, between Pearl and Duane streets, three 
doors from Pearl-street. 


NEW-YORK, | 
SATURDAY, JUNE 24, 1820. | 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Several communications are on hand, which |} 
shall be duly attended to. 

Our distant correspondents are requested to 
peruse, with particular attention, the short poeti- 
cal favour of our friend G. of New-Jersey, in a 
preceding column,—and do likewise. 


BROADWAY PAVILION. 


824 BROADWAY. 

The public are respectfully informed, that the | { 
Pavilion is open, and will continue during the : ; 
cieeiuei bi It is built and fitted up in | The Managers of the New-York Literature 
most airy, elegant, and tasty style. The proprie- | || Lottery, have determined to complete the draw- 
tors pledge themselves to have it conducted upon || ing of the present class, on or before the 15th 
a plan entirely new, which they trust will give || July next. 
general satisfaction, and obtain for them a share | _—_—_—_——_————_——_—_——_—_— 
of public patronage. Mondays, Tuesdays, Thurs- | 
days, and Saturdays, are the days allotted | MARRIED, 
musical performance ; to commence in the even- } On Thursday evening, 15th inst. by the Rev 
ing, at a quarter past 8 o'clock, precisely. Thé | Mr. Mitchell, Mr. John Terry, to Miss Maria 
Thore Tice, daughter of: Mr. Jobn Tice, all of 
particulars of the performance will be contained | this city. 
in the bills and papers of the day. Admittance || | On Saturday evening, 17th inst. by the Rev. 
to the performance, 50 cents. The Pavilion will |Mr. M‘Clay, Mr George Long, to Miss Margaret 
be kept open duringthe day, for the reception of | Pendergrass, both of this city. 
company, and the bar attached to it constantly | Same day, by the Rev. Mr. Bijotat, Mr. Charles 
supplied with all kinds of refreshments, the best || Higgins, to Miss Jane Wetmore, daughter of the 
that can be procured in New-York. late Abraham Wetmore, both of this city. 
On Sunday evening, 18th inst, by the Rev. Mr 
Breintnall, Mr. John Gritman, to Miss Charlotte 


| 

| -___ 

| Savings Bank.—The receipts on Monday, 12th 
‘and Saturday, 17th, amounted to $7,954. The 


| number of deposits was 111, of which 71 were 
renewals, 








PART I. Palmer, both of this city. 
Glee,-—‘The Hunter's Horn is ringing,’ _ || Same day, in Christ Church, North-Hemp- 
Messrs. Brenan and De Luce. | stead, (L. 1.) by the Rev. Eli Wheeler, Mr. Henry 
¢ Eveleen's Bower,’ Mr. Brenan. } I, Hagner, to Miss Charlotte A. Cornell, both of 
Trish Melody. | | that place. 


This Evening, June 24th, 1820. ls 


Song _ 





observations as will enable us to fill up the out- | 
lines of the plan here suggested. Communica- | 
tions on this subject, (post pain,) will be thank- | } 
. fally received by the Publishers of the Ladies’ | 






Literary Cabinet, No. 194 Greenwich-street, city | 
of New-York. . 

A POPULAR LESSONS, 
For Sale at the Bookstore of Messrs. A. & J.W. | 


Picket, 194 Greenwich-street. 


The great demand for this useful work, and a | 
desire to place it in the power of parents in every | 
- station of life, to furnish their children with so 
entertaining an instructer, has induced the pub- 
lishet to reduce the price to thirty-seven and a 
half cents each. The usual deduction to Book- 
sellers und Teachers. 





A NEW SONG. 


A favourite Song has just been published by J. 
Wilson, jun. Esq. No. 14 Maiden-lane, entitled, 
« How bitter the moment with those we hold dear !” 
composed exprassly for Mrs. ‘Holman, by the 
celebrated vocalist, Mr. Philipps. Ais said, by | 
amateurs, to be highly dese: ¢ no- 
tice, and as such we recommend it ts the ladies, 
































Song,—‘ Tarry awhile with me, my ae || On Monday evening, by the Rev. Dr. Romeyn 
love,’ Mrs. De Luce. Dibdin. || Mr. Willam A. Cook, of the house of William §. 
Duet,—‘ Tiger Hunters,’ Messrs. || Herriman, & Co. to Miss Abbe Ann Strong, 
Brenans. Sanderson. | eldest daughter of Joseph Strong,Esq. all of this 

| Song,—‘ Friend of my soul,’ Mr. E. | city. 
Brenan. Moore. ! On Monday morning, by the Rev. Dr. Kuypers, 

Duet,—‘ The Manly Heart,’ Mrs. De i Mr. Nathaniel Gardiner, to Miss Eliza 8. Fraun- 
Luce and Mr. Brenan. Mozart, | ©®, all of this city. 

Song,—‘Bruce’s Address to his Army,’ | At Troy, on Thursday evening, 15th inst. by 
or, ‘ Scotswha ha’ wi’ Wallace || the Rev. Dr. Coe, Mr. Timothy Palmer, of this 
bled,” Mr: Brenan. city, to Miss Mary Sheldon, daughter of Elisha 

Sonata,-—Piano Forte. |, Sheldon Esq. of the former place. 

PART I. Se - ——-- a 

Glee,—‘ Life's a Bumper,’ Messrs. 

Brenan and De Luce. Calicot. DIED, 

Song,—‘ Peruvians! wake to glory,’ | On Sunday, after a lingering illness of sis 
Mr. E. Brenan. Haddon, |, ™onths, Mr. Robert Mitchell, aged 49 years, 

Song,— Deep in my breast,’ MrsaDe late a Branch Pilot of this port. 

Luce. Storace. Same day, after a lingering illness, Mr. Har- 

Duet,—‘ O, breathe not his name,’ |} man Ryckeman, aged 79 years, an old and re- 
Bidsies Bronane. Moore, || 5Pectable inhabitant of this city. 

Song,—‘ The Lads of the Village,’ Mr. On Monday evening, Mrs. Ann Fouston, relict 
Brbvien. Shield, || Of the late John Fouston, whatchmaker, of this 

Finale,—Celebrated Glee from the opera city, after a painful illness, which she bore with 
of «The Burning of Moscow,’ Christian fortitude and resignation, in full confi- 
‘How pleasant is the Fisherman’s | dence of a blessed Redeemer. 

Life,’ Mrs. De Luce, and Messrs. Same day, Mr. John Turnier, 
Brenan and De Luce. Bishop. eee ———— 
A limited number of season tickets for sale as PRINTED BY BRODERICK & RITTFRE: 
above. A ticket will admit a lady and gentleman. No. 2 Dey-street, New-York. 
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